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The Meaning of The Miraculous Medal 
Davip M. SHEERIN, O.P. 


I.—The Unique Position of the Miraculous Medal 


At_ Catholics feel from childhood special reverence towards 
the Miraculous Medal. The fact that it required a special blessing, 
one that not every priest had the power to give, put it apart from 
other medals. Even its name ‘Miraculous’ indicated that its use 
brought down special graces and blessings from Our Lady. In 
fact Our Lady did make a special promise regarding the wearing 
of the Miraculous Medal: ‘All who wear it, when indulgenced, 
will receive great graces, especially if they wear it round the neck. 
There will be abundant graces to those who wear it with confidence.’ 


The use of the Miraculous Medal spread rapidly after its revela- 
tion by Our Lady to St. Catherine Labouré on the night of Novem- 
ber 27th, 1830. One factory alone in Paris within ten years had 
turned out no less than twenty million medals, and during the 
same period factories sprang up in Rome, Naples, Li¢ge and 
London which turned out a total of two hundred and fifty million 
medals. By 1855 no other religious symbol was so widely multi- 
plied apart from the holy cross. So many people wore it round 
their necks ‘with confidence’ and experienced such graces through 
its use, that the medal became generally known as “The Miraculous 
Medal.’ To-day factories all over the world turn out myriads of 
Miraculous Medals. Reverence and devotion for the medal are 
even now growing in intensity as its singular position among Our 
Lady’s Apparitions is becoming more manifest. 


Further, four associations have been greatly influenced by the 
Miraculous Medal, namely, the Confraternity of the Holy and 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, the Association of the Children of 
Mary Immaculate, the Association of the Miraculous Medal and the 


Legion of Mary. 
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The Legion of Mary was born beneath the statue of Our Lady 
as she appears in the Miraculous Medal. 'The Legion has taken the 
medal so much to its heart that each Praesidium convenes beneath 
the same statue. And the Legion Standard bears the Medal as its 
centre-piece. The Legion System is so based upon the Mariological 
principles as manifest by the medal, that the Handbook exhorts 
each Legionary to be a ‘living miraculous medal,’ that is a humble 
instrument of Mary’s grace to the world. Appendix III of the 
Handbook deals exclusively with devotion towards the Miraculous 
Medal. 


All this, Our Lady’s remarkable promise and its more remarkable 
fulfilment, indicates that the symbols engraven on the Miraculous 
Medal signify some great truth regarding Our Lady. Indeed as one 
studies it more closely, one begins to realise that the entire life 
of Our Lady is symbolised and not just one facet. One side of 
the Medal symbolises the role played by Our Lady while on this 
earth, and the other symbolises her role in Heaven since her Assump- 
tion. The one was the foundation of the other. Her active role in 
Heaven to-day is based upon her life and work on earth. This 
active role in Heaven is summed up in her title Queen of the Uni- 
verse. ‘Thus we find that on one side of the medal is symbolised 
in its entirety Our Lady’s active role as Queen, while on the other 
is symbolised in its entirety the basis of her Queenship. 


II.—Our Lady’s Role as Queen of the Universe 


Our Lady in her position as Queen has a threefold office to 
fulfil in Heaven: firstly as Advocate of the human race; secondly as 
Mediatrix of all graces for the Mystical Body; and thirdly as Leader 
against the organised forces of evil. It is remarkable how Our 
Lady revealed this threefold office to St. Catherine. 


1.—Our Lady as Advocate 


First she appeared ‘dressed in a long gown, and her head was 
covered with a veil that descended to her feet. It hid nothing of 
her face. Both the gown and veil had that golden-white colour 
that often fills the sky at dawn, Her feet rested on a globe. Another 
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but smaller globe was held in her hands at the level of her waist. 
Our Lady’s eyes were raised to heaven as if she were offering this 


globe to God.’ 


Our Lady herself explained the meaning of the globe. ‘My child, 
this globe represents the world and France in particular and every 
individual soul.’ ‘Thus did Our Lady represent with her eyes raised 
to heaven offering the globe to God, her role as Advocate with 
God for the world, for France and for each individual soul. At 
first it seems strange that Our Lady did not ask St. Catherine to 
have this symbolic action incorporated into the medal; however, 
it would have been quite incompatible with the downward position 
of her hands which later represents her role as Mediatrix of all 
graces. Instead of engraving a symbolic action to signify her role as 
advocate Our Lady used words ‘O Mary conceived without sin 
pray for us who have recourse to thee.’ These words appeared in 
letters of gold, stretching from her right hand to her left and passing 
above her head, and clearly signify the role of the Immaculate 
Queen as Advocate. 


2—Our Lady as Mediatrix of all Graces 


We have seen that the second office entailed by Our Lady’s 
Queenship is her office of Mediatrix of all Graces, whereby all the 
graces merited by Christ on Calvary and co-merited by Our Lady 
are not conveyed to mankind now except through the mediation 
of Our Lady. This role as Mediatrix was revealed in a striking 
manner to St. Catherine and Our Lady commanded that this 
should be symbolised on the medal. As St. Catherine looked upon 
Our Lady she saw the little globe in her hands disappear. Our 
Lady stretched out her hands and jewelled rings appeared on her 
fingers emitting dazzling rays of light which streamed down to her 
feet and the globe on which she stood. Every Catholic is now familiar 
with this representation of Our Lady on the medal and in the 
miraculous statue. Our Lady deigned to explain the meaning of 
the ‘dazzling rays’. “They are a symbol of the graces I shower 
on all who ask them of me.’ This is a definite assertion that Our 
Lady has the power to give graces. It does not expressly say that 
she is Mediatrix of all Graces, but it certainly implies this doctrine 
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and in fact does bestow graces that are asked of her, not by a few 


| 
as there is no limit indicated. It claims that Our Lady has the power | 
but by ‘each individual soul’. 


3—Our Lady as Leader 

The third and last office which Our Lady exercises as Queen 
is that of Leader against the powers of evil which struggle to — 
destroy the Kingdom of God in souls. These forces are well 
organised under the powerful leadership of Satan. It is to Our 
Lady that God has entrusted the special work of counteracting the 
diabolical plans of Satan, and rendering his malice impotent. 
Our Lady fulfils the prophecy of God after the fall of our first | 
parents: ‘And the Lord God said to the serpent: Because thou hast 
done this thing . . . I will put enmities between thee and the woman, 
and thy seed and her seed: she shall crush thy head, and thou 
shalt lie in wait for her heel.’ (Gen. 3.14-15). Our Lady recalled 
this prophecy when she appeared to St. Catherine with her heel 
crushing the head of a serpent, whose body was entwined round 
the globe upon which she stood. It is Our Lady who crushes the 
power of the serpent over the world, over France and over ‘each 
individual soul.’ The crushing of his head signifies her power to 
bring to nought the plans of Satan for the head is the seat of these 
infernal plans. Our Lady crushes his head with her heel. The 
Fathers and great Saints have always interpreted the heel as sig- 
nifying the ‘humble servants and slaves of Our Lady, who crush 
the head of the serpent not by their own weight, but by the power 


of Our Lady, just as the heel of the body crushes not by its own 
weight, but by the weight of the entire body.’ 


Our Lady commanded that this symbol of her crushing the head 
of the serpent be engraven upon the medal. This completed the 
symbolism of one side of the medal. It portrays, therefore, in a 
remarkably accurate and full manner Our Lady’s threefold role 
in Heaven as Queen; first as Advocate by the prayer Mary 
conceived without sin pray for us who have recourse to thee’; 
second as Mediatrix of all Graces by the dazzling rays of light 
streaming from her jewelled fingers upon each individual soul who 
asks for them; and lastly as Leader, by crushing the head of the 
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serpent. There is nothing wanting in the symbolism. It is complete. 
It signifies Our Lady’s threefold office as Queen in its entirety. 


IlI.—The Twofold Basis of Our Lady’s Queenship 


Now we come to study the reverse side of the medal, and on it 
we find that Our Lady has portrayed with equal clarity and fulness 
the reasons why she is to-day Queen of the Universe. These 
reasons are called by theologians the basis or titles of Our Lady’s 
right to be Queen. The present Holy Father in his Encyclical 
on Our Lady’s Queenship, Ad coeli Reginam, removed all doubt 
as to the reasons why Our Lady was crowned Queen the moment 
she was assumed into Heaven. He teaches that Our Lady is Queen 
by a double title, firstly because she is the Mother of God, and 
secondly because she co-redeemed the human race by her part 
in Christ’s sacrifice on the Hill of Calvary. By the first title, namely 
her Divine Maternity, she is, as it were, Queen by nature; by the 
second title she merited her right to be Queen. Let us see how 
Our Lady symbolised the basis of her right to be Queen on the 
Miraculous Medal. 


St. Catherine tells us that the vision she had been looking upon 
seemed to revolve so that she saw, as it were, the other side of the 
picture. She saw a large letter M surmounted by a Cross with a 
bar beneath. Below this appeared two hearts, one encircled with a 
crown of thorns, the other pierced with a sword; a burning flame 
arose from each heart. St. Catherine later disclosed that twelve 
stars in the form of a crown encircled the vision. If we examine 
the reverse side of any Miraculous Medal we will find that these 
symbols are now faithfully engraven upon it. 


St. Catherine wondered if more were going to appear, and she 
wondered also as to its meaning. Often as she contemplated this 
side of the medal she pondered until one day she heard an inner 
voice say to her:‘The M and the two hearts say enough.’ Our Lady 
did not wish to explain the symbols as she considered that their 
message was clear and unmistakable. “They say enough’, that is 
they are sufficient to convey of themselves a complete message in 
relation to the front of the medal. Therefore, we consider that Our 
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Lady wished to portray on this side of the medal the reasons why 
she was made Queen, just as she had previously explained her 
threefold office as Queen. In fact the symbols on the reverse side do 
‘say enough’ if interpreted from the point of Our Lady’s Queen- 
ship. Otherwise they would not say enough, conveying a strict 
unity of message in relation to the front of the Medal. Let us, in 
studying this side of the medal, begin our investigation with the 
symbols which bear an obvious and indisputable meaning. 


The Cross. Nobody will question that the Cross sig- 
nifies Our Lord’s Sacrifice on Calvary, by which he re- 
deemed the human race. 


The Two Hearts. ‘The heart on the left was surrounded 
with a crown of thorns. This is clearly the Sacred Heart of 
Christ. The heart on the right was pierced with a sword. 
This is as clearly the Immaculate Heart of Mary—recalling 
the prophecy of Simeon during the Presentation of Our 
Lord in the Temple: ‘And thy own soul asword shall pierce.’ 
This was the first time that it was expressly revealed to Our 
Lady that she too was to play a part in union with Christ 
in the redeeming of mankind. 


Theologians teach that the Sacrifice of Christ on Calvary en- 
tailed two things; first the imternal act of devotion by which he 
offered his death to God for the redemption of mankind, and 
secondly the actual destruction of his sacred Body. Now the heart 
is the symbol of love; the heart on fire signifies the internal act of 
devotion in the Heart of Christ as he died on the Cross. The crown 
of thorns signifies the external suffering in the destruction of his 
Body. Thus the heart on fire encircled with a crown of thorns is a 
perfect symbol of Christ’s sacrifice by which He redeemed the 
human race, 


The heart of fire pierced with a sword signifies the part played by 
Our Lady on Calvary. She too had the inner flame of Charity 
by which she consented to, and offered up Christ’s Sacrifice to the 
Eternal Father for man’s redemption. The piercing sword signifies 
her Compassion—her suffering on the Hill of Calvary. Thus 
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theologians teach us that Our Lady’s part in the sacrifice of Christ 
was So intimate that it is true to say that though herself one of the 
redeemed, she, with Christ and under Christ, co-redeemed the 
human race. We have seen that according to Pope Pius XII Our 
Lady’s acquired right to be Queen is based upon this fact. 


It is not, therefore, difficult to understand that the Cross and the 
two hearts signify the role of Our Lord and Our Lady in the 
redemption of the human race. 


The single letter ‘M’ has caused much thought and there have 
been various suggestions as to its meaning. Some suggest that it 
signifies the Mass. Others say it stands for Mary. More think that 
it stands for Mediatrix. Mercy is also suggested, while others feel 
that it must stand for Our Lady’s Divine Maternity. 


We do not favour the opinion that the ‘M’ stands for Mediatrix, 
simply because that office has already been symbolised on the 
other side of the medal, by the dazzling rays of light coming from 
Our Lady’s jewelled fingers. Nor do we think that the ‘M’ stands 
for Mary, for the word ‘Mary’ appears in the prayer ‘O Mary 
conceived without sin pray for us who have recourse to thee.’ 
There seems to be no reason why that name should be repeated. 
We also exclude the possibility that it stands for Mercy, although 
Our Lady’s active role in Heaven to-day is indeed one of Mercy. 
This side of the medal, we are persuaded, does not deal with Our 
Lady’s active role in heaven, but rather with the basis of that 
active role—the reasons why she is Queen. For this reason we also 
do not agree that the ‘M’ stands for the Mass. The Mass is the 
same sacrifice as Calvary, and Calvary is already signified by 
the Cross and the two hearts. We are, therefore, led to agree that 
the ‘M’ in the centre of the medal signifies Our Lady’s divine 
Maternity, which according to the teaching of the Church is the 
central fact in Our Lady’s life, the fundamental basis of all her 
privileges. If Our Lady’s Divine Maternity were not signified in the 
Medal ‘enough would not be said’; the central point of Mariology 
would be omitted, the first basis of Our Lady’s Queenship would 
not be symbolised; the unity of the medal would be impaired. 
Thus we are compelled to admit that the ‘M’ stands for Our Lady’s 
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Divine Maternity. And at once we see that Our Lady’s words to 
St. Catherine are true: ‘The M and the Two Hearts say enough.’ 
For they portray the twofold basis of Our Lady’s Queenship. 
They say enough. 


We have no difficulty in understanding the last remaining 
symbol on this side of the medal, namely the crown of twelve 
stars. They signify her actual Queenship, as they did in the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John. ‘And a great sign appeared in heaven: a woman 
clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars.’ (Apoc. 12.1). 


If we now recapitulate we will see in what wonderful manner the 
doctrine of Our Lady’s Queenship is symbolised in the Miraculous 
Medal. On the reverse side we find the twofold basis of her Queen- 
ship, namely her Divine Maternity and her work as Co-Redemptrix, 
symbolised by the ‘M’, the Cross and the T'wo Hearts. Her actual 
Queenship symbolised by the Twelve Stars. Then on the front 
of the Medal we find the threefold office that Our Lady exercises 
in Heaven as Queen. Firstly her office as Advocate by the prayer 
‘O Mary conceived without sin pray for us who have recourse to 
thee.’ Secondly her office as Mediatrix by the dazzling rays of 
light that stream from her jewelled fingers upon each individual 
soul that asks them. And lastly her office as Leader against the 
organised forces of evil, by her crushing the head of the serpent. 


The Great Promise 


We are now in a position to appreciate why Our Queen should 
have made her famous promise regarding the use of the Miraculous 
Medal. She said to St. Catherine: ‘Have a medal struck to this 
model. All who wear it, when indulgenced, will receive great 
graces, especially if they wear it round the neck. There will be 
abundant graces for those who wear it with confidence.’ 


Regarding this promise there are three things to be noted. 


First. It is a promise of ‘great graces’ for all who wear 
this medal when properly blessed, i.e. indulgenced. There 
is no condition attached to this promise though naturally 
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it presupposes a’ minimum of faith. The wearing of the 
medal, be it on one’s clothes, or one’s arm or chain or 
beads, will of itself bring ‘great graces’ to every individual 
soul who so wears it. 


Second. The second thing to note is that Our Lady 
indicates that these ‘great graces’ will more easily and 
certainly be granted if the medal be worn around the neck. 
The reason for this, we suggest, may be that just as the 
medal is the true emblem of Our Lady’s Queenship over 
us, so also it is the true emblem of our subjection to our 
Queen. Thus wearing the medal about the neck is more 
in conformity with the meaning of the medal than wearing 
it elsewhere. 


Third. The third thing to note with regard to Our Lady’s 
promise is the most important, namely, that over and above 
these ‘great graces’ more abundant graces will be granted 
to those who wear the medal ‘with confidence’. 


It follows that it is most important for ‘each individual soul’ 
to have a miraculous medal properly blessed, to wear it round the 
neck and to wear it with confidence. 


Having considered the meaning of the Medal, we see its unique 
position in the Apparitions of Our Lady as Queen, we can under- 
stand why the Legion of Mary—her special slaves—so venerate 
this medal, why Our Lady through its use bestows such abundant 
graces, and why it is venerated and known in the Church as “The 
_ Miraculous Medal.’ 


Our Neighbour: A Mystery Of God’ 
Albert Plé, O.P. 


IF IT IS TRUE that a mystery is a visible sign of the invisible God, — 
one may say that for the Christian his neighbour is a mystery of — 
God. The Christian who loves his brother, whom he sees, by the © 
same act loves God, whom he does not see.2 He knows that | 
whoever receives a single little child in the name of Jesus, receives — 
Jesus Himself.2 Our neighbour is somewhat like the Eucharistic — 
Bread: we see only the bread, but we know that Jesus is there, and © 
receiving the bread, we know that we receive Jesus. 


Hence, since the mystic is he to whom is given the intelligence 
which enables him to see God in a mystery, as the soul may be 
seen in a smile, his neighbour is for him one of the aspects, one of — 
the mysteries of God. 


He who seeks God with all his heart cannot neglect this aspect 
which God presents to him in the features of his neighbour. 
What a joy it is to give a glass of cold water to God, who hides 
Himself from our eyes behind this brother who is thirsty! Better 
fortune could hardly befall the contemplative. St. Martin did not 
need to see Christ covered with half of his cloak to know that 
it was indeed He who in the person of the poor man had held 
out His hands for alms. ‘As long as you did to it one of these 
my least brethren, you did it to me.’* What the miracle made 
manifest, his faith had already accepted: our neighbour is a 
mystery of God. 


A Sacrament or a Sacramental? 


May we say that our neighbour is a sacrament in the strict sense 
of the term? No; he is something less and something more than 
a sacrament. A sacrament is a sign which by its.own efficacy, 


1 Translated from La Vie Spirituelle by kind permission of the Editor. 
=TCi. lelohnel Vee 20: 

SC Mark Vill 5; 

4 Matt. XXV, 40. 
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ex opere operato, produces that which it signifies (in the subject 
who sets no obstacle to it). In this sense, there are only seven 
sacraments, there are no others. Our neighbour is nearer to being a 
sacramental, that is a sign from God which is effective only because 
of the faith and the charity of the subject, ex opere operantis. 


But, strictly speaking, our neighbour cannot belong to the 
category of sacramentals, to which it is essential that they be part of 
worship and have been instituted by the Church (just as the seven 
sacraments have been instituted by Christ). It is true that the 
washing of the feet on Holy Thursday is a rite instituted by the 
Church in obedience to the prescriptions of Christ.t But this is 
not enough to make our neighbour a sacramental. 


It is more exact to say that our neighbour is a ‘mystery’ of God, 
in the sense in which the Bible and Tradition so describe every 
sign which God makes to us through a creature. Our neighbour is 
then a mystery of God. But what a mystery! It is on our use of 
it that we shall be judged in the Last Judgment.’ 


Mysteries, like sacramentals, are efficacious only by virtue of 
‘the faith and the charity of the subject. Our effort must, then, 
be directed to this point. It is a question of seeing the face of God 
Himself through that of our neighbour. This is the effort of the 
contemplative Christian. His neighbour has a mystical value 


for him only if he becomes transparent to his faith and charity. 


-A Ladder to Heaven? 


_ But here we meet a difficulty which can be resolved only by 
showing in what way our neighbour is something more than a 
sacrament. 


When we say that it is God alone who gives His mystical value 
to our neighbour, do we not give justification to the unbelievers 
who reproach us with failing to love our neighbour for himself 
with a gratuitous and true love? A sick man once said of a nun 


1 John XIII, 2-17. 
2 Matt. XXV, 31-46. 


who was nursing him: ‘She is unwearying in her attention, but 
I feel too much that she is not in the least interested in me. For 
her I am merely a ladder by which she climbs to heaven. She is_ 


! 

| 
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not interested in the ladder; she makes use of it.’ . 


Ought we to love our neighbour in this manner ‘for the love of | 
God’ and make use of him as we make use, respectfully of course, 
of the Holy Oils or the Sacred Species? No; and it is in this _ 
respect that our neighbour is more than a sacrament; he is a 
person. To love our neighbour is to love him for himself. 


Thus, to love our neighbour with the love of charity is to love — 
him for God and at the same time to love him for himself. 


A Disinterested Love 


How is this quality possible? How can we love our neighbour 
at once for God and for himself? Because they make but one. 


The second Commandment is like unto the first;! the two 
Commandments make one; we do not observe one unless we 
observe the other. He who does not love his brother does not 
love God,? and, conversely, if we love God and keep His Com- 
mandments, we can be sure of loving God’s children. 


But we love God in an entirely disinterested manner; we love 
His divine goodness for itself, because it is beautiful. The Divine 
Being, His attributes and qualities, His life, appear to us infinitely 
good and beautiful, worthy to be loved for themselves. Our 
charity makes us happy solely because it makes us love this 
divine goodness for itself. We are happy to know and to see God ! 
happy. It is true that we need the joy of this love because we 
shall be fully happy only from the day when we shall have a share | 
in it; but it is the function of hope to make us love God for the! 
benefit of the happiness that He is preparing for us. Charity 
makes us love God without regard to any return to ourselves and 
our own happiness; we desire and we rejoice in one thing only, 
that He be utterly happy. 


1 Matt. XXII, 39. 
Sam Wie Ie in, AOS, 
VE Toler Wi, 
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It is with this love that we love our neighbour with charity; 
it is a disinterested love. It is his happiness we desire and not 
our own. He is not at our service to lead us to God; we are at his 
to reveal to him and make him share in the goodness of God. “To 
love our neighbour for himself,’ says St. Thomas, ‘that is to say, 
so that he may come to God.’! because there is his happiness. 


f] 


Is it possible to conceive a more beautiful friendship than 
'this? To love our neighbour ‘for the love of God’ is to enter into 
communion with what is holy in him. 


The intimate union of two men occurs in their sharing a common 
ideal, a common heritage, a common life. This means that it is 
‘the nature of every love to be directed towards two categories 
| of objects: qualities and persons. For example, if I love music, I 
love all musicians and especially the greatest. What I love in 
_a particular musician is his music and his person; for how can 
'I love the one without the other, at least if the love I have for 
|‘music has in it any nobility? 


_ Music and the musician, two distinct objects which my love 
unifies, all the more because the music and the musician make 
/one, and I love the musician with a true and entire love, which 


‘reaches the man behind the work. His music has made him 


t lovable to me and I now love him entirely. 


\The Object of Charity 


' Let us apply this to charity and ask ourselves to what objects 


our charity is directed. 


It is directed first of all to a quality. What quality? The divine 
| goodness. The glorious life of God, in the unity of His substance 
.and the trinity of His persons, flowers in a beatitude without limit, 
}unceasingly springing up, surpassing all beauty and all music. 
| This is the beauty and the beatitude which we love with charity. 


This beauty is found in God in all its fullness (and in a unity 
which reaches to absolute identity and simplicity). This, then, is 
| God who is our first love, that is to say, the divine goodness of 
God, or God for His goodness. 


\1 In Epist. ad Galatas. Cap. V, lec. 3. 
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But God is pleased to associate angels and men with His 
intimate and happy life. How, then, would my charity fail to love 
them directly, seeing that they are clothed with the same divine life? 
He who loves music loves all musicians, in the measure of their 
talent; he who loves the divine beatitude loves all the blessed, 
God and all His children, in the measure of their divinity. 


Truly, then, it is with the same love that I love God and my 
neighbour; it is the same divine goodness that I love, here in God, 
there in my neighbour. My love of my neighbour is directed at 
once to the goodness of what is divine in him and to his person. 


The Substance of Our Life and Hope 


To help us to understand how these two objects form but one, 
let us consider an example that touches us very closely; the charity 
that we bear to ourselves. We are invited to do this all the more 
since we are told to love our neighbour as ourselves. Let us” 
recall the first moments when we were visited by grace. It was 
the beginning of our divine beatitude, and was it not at the same 
time the discovery of our deepest personality, the birth of our 
true self as it will ultimately be in eternity? All happiness, but this 
above all, is creative of us; this divine beatitude is the very substance 
of our life and our hope. 


It is evident that in loving the divine goodness of my neighbour, 
it is himself that I love. It is his absolute and eternal happiness. 
It is evident that I cannot love him with a love more personal, 
more intimate, more creative of himself. To love my neighbour 
‘for the love of God’ is to love him so that he may love God and 
be happy himself. His most intimate friend, if he is a pagan, does 
not love him as intimately as I, who love him out of charity. 


This is the meaning of loving one’s neighbour out of charity. 
It is to endeavour to encounter in him, or to awaken, his love 
of the divine beatitude, to share? with him the same admiration 
for and the same delight in the same goodness, in a fraternal love 
for the same blessed life of God. 


2XGE INET OSG, Shh 
2 Cf. St. Thomas, De perfectione vitae spiritualis, cap. 2. 
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But it must be observed that charity does not stop short at this 
_ sharing. The lover of music loves the man behind the musician, 
still more does the Christian extend his love to the whole deified 
man. It is the desire of charity to make our neighbour happy; 
in the first place with a divine happiness but also with human 
happiness, however humble. If, to be happy, my neighbour needs 
a glass of water, a bit of bread, a garment, a smile, a small or 
a big service, behold I give them. Does he wish to walk 1,000 
yards with me? Let us go 2,000. It is the whole of my neighbour 
that I love; it is his all, his happiness that I desire. 


The Characteristics of Friendship 


In truth, love of our neighbour has all the characteristics of 
friendship as enumerated by St. Thomas, following Aristotle: 
the friend wishes his friend long life; he wishes him well-being; 
he does good to him; he enjoys living with him; he is made glad 
. and sorrowful by the same things; he has but one heart with him. 
Men who have had the good fortune to be loved by a Saint have 
always felt themselves loved for themselves, and to what a degree! 
Blessed Jordan of Saxony said of Henry of Cologne, who had 
died prematurely in the odour of sanctity: “He attached hearts 
so much to himself, he showed such kindness to everyone, that 
after a moment’s conversation, he seemed to love you alone of 
all the world.’? 


It is, then, the whole person of our neighbour that we love. 
And it is with the whole of our person that we love him. Indeed, 
if charity really animates our whole moral and affective life, our 
human heart is completely engaged in this divine love of our 
neighbour. 


How could such a love be false and low, so as to become an 
occasion of reproach to us? On the contrary, it is impossible to 
conceive a love truer, nobler, more disinterested, more divine. 
We alone know how to love men. If there are others who do so, 
they belong to us without knowing it. We may indeed ask ourselves 
if every true love does not already, perhaps without our being 


1 St. Thomas, Jn Ethic, [X, Cap. 4. 
2 Garreau, St. Albert le Grand, pp. 56-57. 
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conscious of it, partake of fraternal charity. At any rate, it offers 
a natural soil fully prepared for supernatural fertilization by grace. 


Every true and disinterested love comes from God and goes to — 
God. On this hope is based the apostolate of the organisations of 
Catholic action, such asthe Mouvement Populaire des Familles — 
and the Mission de Paris, which, directing their activities towards | 
pagans, endeavour to induce them to perform acts of gratuitous — 
service and of friendship. There could be no better preparation — 


for the discovery of Christianity. 


Whatever may be thought of this remark, we understand now | 


why our neighbour is not a sacrament like the other ones. 


Entering into the Mystery 


We must not stop short at the ‘sacrament’, but pierce it to receive 
through it the current of divine life. We make ‘use’ of the sacra- 
ments; we use them to reach God. 


Our neighbour on the contrary is a sacrament for us, only 
if we make him a halting place. It is not by making use of him, 
but by serving him, that we receive God from him. We do not 
make use of our neighbour; we love him and with the same love 
that we give to God. 


Thus, the contemplative will not act towards his neighbour 
as in regard to the sacraments. He knows that his neighbour will 
be for him a mystery of God only in so far as he interests himself 
in him, entering into his point of view, serving him in all his needs, 
seeking to touch in him that secret string which in his good 
moments, links him with God and His beatitude. 


In order to enter into this mystery—as into every mystery— 
it is necessary to see with the eyes of faith, hope and charity. 
It is necessary to have something of the mind and heart of God, 
because it is a question of loving men as God loves them. ‘Love 
one another as I have loved you,’ the Son of God says to us.4 
This is evidently beyond our power; to love like God, it is 
necessary to be God. This is impossible for the man; it is possible 
for the Christian, because God makes him His son by adoption, 


1 John XIII, 34. 
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making him a sharer in His divinity by a marvellous gift of His love. 
Hence we can love as God Himself loves. When we love our 
neighbour, we exercise our divine faculties; we are the sons of 
Our Father in heaven. ‘Love your enemies, bless those who 
curse you, do good to those who hate you and pray for those who 
/persecute and insult you, that so you may be true sons of your 
Father in heaven, who makes His sun shine on the evil and equally 
on the good, His rain fall on the just and equally on the unjust.’ 
It is the perfection of God to be able to be so merciful; it is therefore 
ours also, because we are the sons of God. ‘If you greet none but 
your brethren, what are you doing more than others? Will not the 
very heathens do as much? But you are to be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.’? 


The Mystical and Apostolic Value of Charity 


Each act of charity is, then, like an epiphany. It makes God 
descend on the earth; better than on the earth, into a man. God 
is present not only in the neighbour who is helped and loved; 
He is present also in the benefactor who loves Him. He is in their 
brotherhood. ‘When two or three are gathered together in My 
Name, I am there in the midst of them.’? Our neighbour is, 
| then, a mystery of God by a double title: in seeing him and loving 
him, I see and love God, and God is in me who sees and love 
him. I receive a double benefit from my neighbour: he enables 
me to love God and to love like God. ‘It is the poor man who gives 
in receiving, in begging, and who makes God exist for a moment 
in the heart of him who listens to him.’4 


Every act of fraternal charity makes God exist on the earth, 
in the commerce of men. From this comes its mystical and 
apostolic value, which urges us to say of it what the Church says 
in giving thanks for the Incarnation and the coming of God on 
earth in the Person of the Word made flesh: ‘A new light hath 
arisen to shine on the eyes of our souls, in order that God becoming 
visible to us we may be borne upward to the love of things 
invisible.’ ® 


1 Matt. V, 44-46. 
2 Matt. V, 47-48. 
3 Matt. XVIII, 20. ; 
4 Albert Beguin, Léon Bloy, impatient, p. 93. 
5 Preface of the Mass for Christmas. 
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Our neighbour is a basic mystery of the religion of Christ. 


Assuredly, Christian perfection consists essentially in the love of 


God. This love is primary and fundamental. It is sufficient in | 


itself and contains all we need for our perfection. Without it, | 


love for our neighbour would not exist, because we should be | 
without that love of the divine Goodness which makes him lovable © 
to us. But it is true also that our love for our neighbour adds 


something to our love of God, and this in two ways. 


In communicating with what there is of the divine in my” 
neighbour, I discover a new aspect of God. Above all, it is given — 
to me to be the confidant and the witness of the work of God in — 
a soul, of His sanctifying presence in it and of the acts of charity | 


to which He urges it. What a revelation is this, rejuvenating my 
faith, renewing the fervour of my heart, reviving in me the life 
divine! How many men have been converted, how many have 
discovered God’s love through the simple spectacle of a Christian 
in whom blazed the first fires of the sanctifying goodness of God! 
How many priests have been transformed by hearing a confession. 


How many men have been ‘born’ to the divine life by not refusing 


to do a first act of authentic charity! 


A Satisfied Longing 


Love of our neighbour adds something else to the love of God: 
the satisfaction of a longing. Our Love of God suffers from a 
desolating powerlessness: our inability to add to God’s fullness. 
This is nevertheless the profound desire of the friend. What 
would he not do to make his friend fully happy? Nothing is too 
costly that would give him pleasure and increase his happiness. 
But what can we add to the happiness of God? His beatitude 
needs nothing from us. 


My neighbour's happiness does need something. He is happy, 
fully happy with the divine beatitude only by vocation, by salvation, 
by hope. Nothing could be more fragile than this possible, hardly 
nascent, happiness. My charity, powerless and useless in regard 
to God, finds here its use. I can do something to increase the 
divine beatitude—not that of God but that of my neighbour. I 
hold between my hands the wider or less wide diffusion of the 


¥ 
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goodness of God. The love which I bear Him is thus fulfilled 
and inflamed to an extraordinary degree. 


In this way, the Christian advances to perfection, love of God 
| setting on fire his love for his neighbour, and the latter intensifying 
| the former in a progressively accelerated movement whose 
alternation reminds one of the runner hastening towards his goal. 


| ‘The Christian, whether he be contemplative or apostle, cannot 
| do without his neighbour. 


The contemplative is necessarily fraternal and apostolic. 


Fraternal. ‘The love for his brothers is as necessary to him as 
| the practice of prayer and the use of the sacraments. His neighbour 
is an essential factor in his progress in likeness to God. Without a 
/ neighbour to love, how could he fulfil the law! and give ‘body’ 
_ to his perfection? Is it not the contemplative’s vocation to give 
| Jesus another human nature and heart to love men for the love 
_of His Father? This is why the Church recommends community 

life to contemplatives; she knows well not only the ascetical but 
the mystical value of our neighbour. 


Apostolic. ‘If, then, you have charity, you have become an 
apostle,’ said St. John Chrysostom,? by desire but also in fact, 
through prayer and the discreet apostolate of community life. 
St. Teresa of Avila remarked: “The more they (the nuns) have 
advanced in this life of prayer and are filled with the consolations 
of Our Lord, the more are they occupied with the needs of their 
neighbour, above all those of souls.’* This does not mean that 
love of our neighbour is superior to love of God; it means that 
love of God which extends itself to our neighbour is more perfect 
than that which stops short in God. 


- It would be a mistake to think that love of our neighbour is an 
exclusive appanage of the active life; it is part of the contemplative 
life. This is not to say that the contemplative ought to leave his 
retreat and go out on the high road. Unless he have a special 
vocation, he ought to remain in his solitude; his brethren have 


1 Cf. Rom. VIII, 8; Gal. V, 14; Matt. XXII, 40; Mk. XII, 31, &c. 
2 In Epist. ad Col. Hom. VIII, 2. 
3 Thoughts on the Canticle of Canticles. 
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need of him. Everyone knows the solution reached by St. Therese 
of the Infant Jesus, who was in despair because she could not 


| 


| 


be at the same time crusader, priest, apostle, doctor and martyr: 


‘I have found my place in the bosom of the Church, and this ~ 


place, O My God, is that which Thou hast given me. In the heart 
of my Mother the Church, I shall be love. Thus, I shall be 
everything; thus, my dream shall be realised.’ Such is the con- 


templative’s very real and very efficacious apostolate. It is no | 


small one, since it is that of the Blessed Virgin. 


The Apostle, for his part, cannot fail to be fraternal and 
contemplative. 


Fraternal. If Jesus sent out His disciples two by two,? must it 
not have been because they were, by the spectacle of their brotherly 
love, to manifest God to men? How make themselves recognised 
as disciples of Christ without bearing witness to His fraternal 
charity? How. make known to men that the Father has sent them 
His Son and that He loves them as He loves His Son, save by 
living in the perfect unity of brotherly love?? The apostolic life 
is necessarily a life of fraternal union between the apostles. The 
conquest of souls is then simply a matter of bringing them into 
this fraternity’, the fraternity of the Church. It goes without 
saying that the apostle is equally fraternal towards the unbeliever 
or the sinner; his mission is to love him for the love of God, 
as Jesus loves him, even to the point of dying for him. 


Contemplative. ‘The apostle would be merely a propagandist, 
more or less happy, if he were not first a contemplative. Where, 
indeed, would he get his love for souls if the love of God did not 
make them divinely lovable to him? ‘Lovest thou Me?’, Jesus 
thrice asked St. Peter.° ‘Feed my sheep.’ ‘If you love Me,’ 
comments St. Augustine, “do not think of feeding yourself, but of 
feeding My sheep, and not as your own but as Mine.’* Saint 
Thomas says that the true apostolate, even more than simple 


1 Histoire dune Ame, chap. XI. 

2 Mark VI, 7. 

Sa Ch John ox Velie 25: 

4oi) Johniives: 

5 John XXI, 15-18. 

& In Jn. Evang. cap. 21, tract CXIII. 
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contemplation, supposes love of God.1 If the apostle ought to 
have in his heart even more love than the contemplative, is it not 
because, more than the contemplative--who disposes of other 
ways, better adopted to his solitary and regulated life—the apostle 
finds, serves and loves God in the person of his neighbour? He 
loses nothing of the mystical fruitfulness of this mystery of God; 
he loves God with a love so disinterested that he does not hesitate 
to disturb his joy in God by his concern to share it with his 
brothers, and, behold, his love for them inflames still further 
his love for God! If the apostolic life, like the contemplative, 
is a life of Christian perfection, the reason is that for the apostle 
“men are so many mysteries of God, and in loving them he realises 
the unity of the active life and the contemplative life. 
Christian mysticism under its two forms, contemplative and 
apostolic, is a mysticism of our neighbour. 


* Q. D. De Caritate, a II, ad. 6m. 


One Thing at the Time... 


Bossuet’s attention to little things, or things which the world 
calls little (for there is nothing too little to offend or 
please God), was very marked in his character and comes out 
in his spiritual letters. He objected to hurry as much as 
did St. Francis de Sales. ‘We will do nothing hastily. 
| Inward haste, however eager, must be kept subject to St. 
| Paul’s rule, “Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good.’ 

‘God has His own chosen hours, and when He gives a 
number of duties to be done, He teaches us how to arrange 
our work.’ 

‘Trust to God for the means, the opportunities and the 
time for fulfilling His Will, otherwise if you are always 
engrossed in thinking about what cannot be, you will 
never do what you can, and what God actually requires of 
you.’—Life of Bossuet. 


Woman Of Trust 


Mary Aikenhead 1787-1858. 
SISTER ALPHONSUS 


‘The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me and I comforted the heart of the widow. I was 
an eye to the blind and a foot to the lame. To the poor 
I was a mother.’—Job 29:13-16. 


On October 22nd, 1785, a young doctor was married in the Parish | 


Church of the Holy Trinity, Cork. An extract from the entry in 
the register reads thus: ‘This is to certify that David Aikenhead 
and Mary Stackpole are both Protestants of the Church of Ireland 
as by Law Established.’ Then follow the signatures of two wit- 


nesses and the clergyman’s declaration that the marriage had | 


taken place. 


The significance of the statement lies in the fact that since 
Mary Stackpole was not a Protestant it goes to show how utterly 
and completely the Catholics of those days were ignored. With 
cruel efficiency the Penal Laws had reduced the ‘Romanists’ to 
a cringing and servile people who were considered ‘by nature an 
inferior order of beings.’ They could not hold any civil, political 
or military dignity. They counted for nothing. In the case of a 
mixed marriage the ceremony had to be performed in the Pro- 
testant Church and there was not even the recognition of admitting 
that one party was a Catholic. Of course, all the children of such 
a union were to be brought up loyal subjects of the Church by 


Law Established. That was how matters stood and that was the | 


Ireland into which Mary Aikenhead was born on January 19th, 
1787. 


Yet, for all that, her home was a happy one. Dr. Aikenhead was — 


not bigoted, he merely followed the custom of the time. His 
kindness to the poor—the Catholics!—was proverbial. His sym- 
pathies were with Ireland and her struggle for freedom. The 
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brothers Sears, Lord Edward Fitzgerald and other ‘suspects’ 
_ were his friends. From him Mary would have inherited her love of 
| country and her intense interest in the welfare of the Irish. 


_ Her first contact with the poor came at an early age, indeed, 
| the first six years of her life were spent in a cottage on Eason’s 
| Hill, then practically a rural district. The air of the low-lying 
| city was not considered the best for a delicate baby and so she had 
| been confided to the care of foster parents, John and Mary Rorke, 
and in their charge grew up a sturdy little girl among the other 
| children of the hill. 


| Her first ideas of God and of eternal truths were gleaned under 
| this humble roof, and strange to say, the doctor made no objection. 
| Not even when she was brought to the Bishop’s Chapel for the 
‘idolatrous’ Mass. Had he known that the Rorkes had had her 
| baptized a Catholic his toleration might have been stretched too 
_far—but he never found out, and Mary herself didn’t know it for 
many a year. 


_ Mary, whose outstanding characteristic in later years (after 
that of love) was her trust, had her first lessons in this virtue from 
those around her on Eason’s Hill. They looked to God for every- 
thing, there was no one else to whom they could go. They trusted 
Him for the bare necessities of life, for food, clothing, shelter. 
‘Please God,’ and “Thanks be to God’, were the words she heard 
day in day out. It was all God, God and His Blessed Mother loved 
and cared for everyone. Deep into her little mind sank these 
examples of such childlike confidence and perfect faith. 


When she returned to her parents’ home over the apothecary’s 
shop in Daunt Square, Mrs. Rorke came with her to help in the 
rearing of the younger Aikenheads. Mary was sent to school and 
from now on accompanied her father to service in Shandon each 
Sunday, for he had deemed it time to cut her adrift from the super- 
stitious practices of her Catholic foster parents. Though to all 
appearances Mary’s life during the years that followed differed 
in no wise from that of her little Protestant companions, the im- 
pressions received in early childhood were never effaced. The love 
of ‘Dear Jesus’ who lived on the altar and of His Mother never 
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died out of her heart. A spark only was needed to rekindle the | 
warmth of her former devotion. 


The spark was provided by the arrival from the continent of a 
widowed aunt, a Mrs. Gorman. She was a devout and fearless 
Catholic. Her strong character and personality appealed to Mary 
and in a short time they became firm friends. Little by little Mary 
found herself increasingly attracted by the Catholic Church as © 
represented by her aunt. A time came when she was making excuses 
to her father not to attend Shandon. Many and many a morning 
saw her slipping quietly off to Mass, but openly she dared not 
broach the subject of religion for fear of causing him pain. 


Before she was fifteen years of age God settled everything for her. 
Towards the end of 1801 her father fell ill. Of his own accord he 
asked to see a priest and died a Catholic early in the new year. 
The following June 6th Mary herself was received into the Church 
in the South Chapel, Cork. Then for the next few years she took 
over the management of the house as Mrs. Aikenhead was delicate. 
The family were then living in Rutland Street whither they had 
moved some time before Dr. Aikenhead’s illness. Since they were 
very comfortably off, Mary and her sisters enjoyed to the full the 
gay social life of the southern capital. Yet she could never forget 
her earliest friends, the poor. The squalor, misery and utter 
degradation of the vast majority of the people touched her heart 
to its depths. Hours of her time each day were spent visiting the 
sick, endeavouring to assist and console them, and above all, to 
bring God into the lives of those from whom sin had estranged 
Him. But as she wended her way along the jostling streets or 
picked her steps down filthy laneways she knew that not a part 
of her day was to be spent helping others, but rather her whole 
life was to be given to the service of the poor—as a nun! 


In the words of Our Lady she could have said, ‘How can this 
be done?’ for by the very fact of her going into a convent she would 
cut herself off from contact with the world outside its walls, for 
up to that time nuns were strictly enclosed. But she trusted God and 


waited patiently for Him to show her the road along which He 
wished her to travel. 
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A casual introduction to a lady from Dublin, a Mrs. O’Brien, 
resulted in another friendship which led to a holiday in this lady’s 
home at Mountjoy Square. Here she met the Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop, Most Rey. Dr. Murray. She learnt he was planning a 
Congregation of Sisters of Charity, nuns who would go out amongst 
the poor; whose cloister would be the streets and who would 
have no grille other than their vows. She offered herself—her 
offering was accepted, but then her difficulties began. For the 
first time she realised how easy it is to talk glibly of ‘trust in God’ 
and how desperately hard can be its practice. As she was to say 
herself years later, ‘Oh, may we learn to speak the truth when we 
pray!’ 


Dr. Murray wished her to head the enterprise, to be the Foun- 
dress and Rev. Mother Mary, by nature timid and diffident, 
only longed to be in the position of obeying a superior and would 
neither dream nor dare of accepting such responsibility. But 
His Grace was equally emphatic in the other direction and it was 
only when after much prayer and the reiterated assurance that 
such was God’s Will for that she hesitatingly consented. 


On May 24th, 1812, she and a companion, Alicia Walsh, under 
the care of Dr. Murray left Ireland for York, where the future 
Sisters of Charity were to make their Novitiate in the Convent of 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Soon the Irish postulants 
settled down in their new home and except for the shrinking fear 
that gripped Mary’s heart every time she thought of the future, 
she was very happy. Again and again in her letters to Dr. Murray 
she protested her unfitness for responsibility until in one of his 
replies to her he wrote: ‘Distrust yourself, trust in Him and you 
cannot fail.’ These simple words impressed her deeply, for she 
saw in them where she had been wrong. She had been trusting 
Mary Aikenhead and at the same time she was thinking how Mary 
Aikenhead would be such a weak instrument. From now on she 
would think of God, and as she was often heard to say in later 
years when speaking of the Congregation: ‘It is God’s own work, 
He can do it and He will do it.’ Courage revived in her heart 
and when her Novice Mistress suggested she should take for her 
motto the words of St. Paul: ‘I can do all things in Him who 
strengthens me,’ from that day on her outlook was altered. 
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When in August, 1815, the Sisters arrived back in Dublin, apart 
from their having gone through a period of training in the principles 
‘and practice of religious life, there was nothing to mark them off 
from secular ladies. They had no habit, no rule, no vows—nothing 
but a small house in North William Street with fourteen orphan 
children of whom they had been asked to take care. 


They had been warned to proceed with the utmost caution as 
their presence was not approved of, even by many Catholics who 
dreaded lest anything should happen to discredit them in the eyes 
of those in authority. Dr. Murray allowed them to take vows for 
one year and to live according to the rule of the York nuns (that 
of St. Ignatius), also to receive postulants. This trial year having 
passed successfully, the Congregation was established and on 
September roth, 1816, the Rev. Mother and Mother Catherine 
(Alicia Walsh) left their convent to go out and visit the poor. For the 
first time in Ireland religious were seen actively employed in 
works of charity. Dublin stared. Comments were made and many 
wiseacres shook their heads and prophesied that such a departure 
from the old order could come to no good. Gadabout nuns indeed! 
Who ever heard the like! In their convents they ought to be, 
saying their prayers .... It was not easy to carry on under such 
circumstances, and it must be remembered that Mother Aiken- 
head began her work thirteen years before the church bells would 
ring for Catholic Emancipation. It must also be remembered that 
she was one of the first to do anything organized for the relief of 
the poor. To be sure the Dublin of those days had its schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, but they were under Protestant control 
and proselytism, open or implied, was at the back of their philan- 
thropy. 


To give any sort of detailed account of the history of her Con- 
gregation would be beyond the scope of an article such as this. 
It is rather with Mother Aikenhead herself we are concerned, 
and her boundless trust in ‘the Almighty Providence of God,’ 
which enabled her to serve Him ‘with a great heart and a willing 
mind’ and which carried her projects through so successfully. 

Lack of financial support was for many years the greatest obstacle 
against which she had to pit her trust. The Sisters in North William 
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Street suffered in those early days from actual want. Hunger was 
a very real and frequent experience and in the depths of Winter 
insufficient firing and bedclothes made life harder—but not less 
happy, for inspired by the Rev. Mother’s example the little com- 
munity accepted all in a cheerful spirit of faith. Most of her convents 
began in this way. For instance in Cork, for nearly twenty years, 
the Sisters lived in a wretched house that was almost unhabitable. 
‘Cork Castle’ they called it in gentle sarcasm. Yet the ‘Bank of 
Divine Providence’ so dear to Mother Aikenhead never failed them. 
Ways and means were provided when all seemed hopeless. Quite 
a common occurrence was it for a stranger to come to the door 
and hand in an envelope containing money, anything up to £50— 
‘for the poor of Christ’—and then disappear into the night. They 
spoke too in Cork of a ‘miraculous bin’—no matter how much 
flour was taken from it, there was always some left! 


And again, when writing about a proposed foundation at Clonmel, 
the Rev. Mother says: ‘It will be a heavy and embarrassing under- 
taking but when Our Lord orders we must put out our nets with 
confidence.’ 


During the famine years she had practically to support her three 
country convents. In a letter to Clarinbridge, Co. Galway, in 
which she encloses £10, she tells the Rectress: ‘In all difficulties 
which seriously embarrass me I do assure you that sources of 
relief spring up unexpectedly—l feel in very truth a real miraculous 
interposition of Divine Providence is granted to us.’ 


The crowning achievement of Mother Aikenhead’s work was the 
opening of St. Vincent’s Hospital. It has been described as an act 
of ‘magnificent audacity’ and perhaps the most striking proof of 
her confidence in God. For eighteen years she had prayed and made 
plans for her hospital. In 1832 after the appalling cholera epidemic, 
during which the Sisters ran a temporary hospital at Grange- 
gorman, she decided it must be a case of now or never. A novice’s 
dowry had brought £3,000 to the Congregation and with this she 
intended to make a start. Speaking one day to her medical adviser, 
Dr. Michael Joseph O’Ferrall, she was outlining her schemes. 
They appeared so far-fetched that he jokingly suggested her 
buying the Earl of Meath’s mansion on the fashionable St. Stephen’s 
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Green. She took him seriously, went ahead and got the house— 
for £3,000! Yes, she had a house but not one article of equipment 
for a hospital, and no more money! She begged, borrowed and 
prayed and continued to make arrangements. Three Sisters were 
sent to Paris to train for nursing and hospital management. Under 
the direction of the Archbishop the necessary alterations to the 
house were carried out, including a little matter of raising the 
roof, so that the attics might be turned into cells for the community. 


Writing at this time to her assistant she says: ‘You can have 
little idea of all the obstacles which seem to rise up against my 
present undertaking ... . all that occurs serves only to confirm 
my hopes that it is God’s own work . > And again, ‘We seem 
not to have amvone but the Alenaine Himself to aid us in ths 
great enterprise.’ 


In 1834 St. Vincent’s Hospital threw open its doors to the poor 
of Dublin with twelve beds, two nursing Sisters and one doctor! 
Mother Aikenhead’s dream had come true. To keep the hospital 
open was a superhuman task. To give just one example of the 
effort entailed. We read of the Rev. Mother sending out 3,500 
begging letters one Christmas, all written and addressed by hand, 
no typewriters then! £35 was the result! 


St. Vincent’s Hospital to-day is surely the proof that her trust 
was not unfounded. 


Needless it is to say that the thing dearest to her on earth was 
the Congregation of which she was taking care with such motherly 
anxiety. She sometimes compared it to a boat of which the Almighty 
Father was the Pilot. As long as His firm Hand kept hold of the 
helm she had no fear that her little craft would be dashed to pieces 
on the rocks. The greatest test of her confidence in this respect 
came between the years 1834 and 1837 when a Sister, on whom she 
had placed much reliance and had appointed Mistress of Novices, 
caused havoc within the walls. This nun, charming in manner, 
brilliantly clever and with an ability to discourse ‘bewitchingly’ 
on spiritual matters, decided the Congregation needed a change 
of outlook. ‘To work for the poor was all very fine for persons of 
mediocre talent, but those of higher capacities could do far more for 
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God and souls in the field of education. Thus she reasoned and 
convinced by her own arguments, she had entered into negotiations 
about founding a high class boarding school at Hastings. Besides 
her action being one of grave disobedience, it struck at the root of 
the Congregation, service of the poor. By the time Mother Aiken- 
head heard what was afoot terrible damage had been done, for 
many of the Sisters, captivated by the spell of her ‘persuasive 
words of human wisdom’ were upset in their vocations. Half the 
Novices left and some professed Religious also returned to secular 
life, having had their confidence in Mother Aikenhead utterly 
destroyed. This nun had many friends and sympathisers outside 
the convent also who considered her a victim and had their minds 
poisoned against the Sisters of Charity. 


During this time of trial the Rev. Mother acted with amazing 
self-control. No word of complaint ever fell from her lips. The 
cross came from God. ‘He who sees all can alone judge; therefore 
let our cause be committed to Him alone.’ and “Truly we have no 
cause to fear who are protected under the shadow of His Wing. 
He will settle all.” Which of course He did. Eventually the Arch- 
bishop advised that the offender be dismissed since there appeared 
no hope of her reformation. 


Several years before this, in 1830, the cross of ill-health was 
laid upon Mother Aikenhead, when she developed spinal in- 
flammation which rendered her more or less an invalid for the 
rest of her life. Severe physical pain, increasing dependence on 
others and the relinquishing, or so it seemed, of her life’s work— 
she saw in these only God’s Will, and to a Sister who sympathised 
with her she said, ‘Pray that I may make a right use of Our Lord’s 
own prayer “Amen” and ask Our Heavenly Father that I may say 
that sweet word from my heart.’ 


Yet her greatest work was done during the remaining twenty- 
seven years of earthly existence; years for the most part spent in 
bed or in a wheel chair, or, when she was at her best, feebly walking 
with the aid of a stick. From now on her government of the Con- 
gregation was by her pen, for none of her convents could she visit 
save those in Dublin. Sometimes she had to write lying down, 
or propped up, her right hand supported on a cushion and the 
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quill placed between the helpless fingers. Laboriously and pain- 
fully written were the 1,500 letters which are still extant and 
possibly many more. 


It was during these years of physical inactivity that St. Vincent’s 
Hospital was established; Sisters were sent to New South Wales 
to care for the spiritual needs of the convict women; the convents 
of Waterford, Clarinbridge, Clonmel, Harold’s Cross, Dublin, 
and Benada, Co. Sligo, were founded; and above all it was during 
these years her Congregation was put on a firm basis and the 
foundations laid of those numerous works of Charity which were 
to be built upon by those who would come after. 


Though towards the end of her life her sufferings became very 
intense, and she lived as she expressed it, ‘On the cross with Our 
Lord,’ never did her interest lessen in the welfare of the poor. 
Her last conscious acts were acts of kindness. On the evening 
before her death, July 21st, 1858, she asked that a pair of boots 
be given to a woman who had come on a message to the convent, 
and also that if she died on the following day, the feast of St. Mary 
Magdalen, the penitents would not be told until the day after as 
it would spoil their pleasure. 


Mother Aikenhead’s trust in God went even beyond the grave, 
for she was often heard to say, ‘After my death the Congregation 
will flourish.’ The truth of these words is abundantly proved to-day 
for not alone in Ireland, but in England, Scotland, Australia, 
America and Africa are her spiritual daughters, the Irish Sisters 
of Charity, ministering to Christ’s Mystical Body, and very few 
are the needs to which their loving service does not extend. 


‘Blessed be the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 
the Lord shall be his confidence. And he shall be as a 
tree that 1s planted by the waters, that spreadeth out 
its roots towards moisture; and it shall not fear when 
the heat cometh . . . . neither shall it cease at any time 
to bring forth fruit. —Jer. 17: 7,8. 


On March 15th, 1921, the Decree for the introduction of the 
Cause of Mother Aikenhead’s Beatification was signed by Pope 
Benedict XV. Miracles are needed to further it. Miracles are won 
by prayer—and faith .... Let us learn from her the lesson of trust. 


The Way of Mental Prayer 


AMBROSE M. Crorts, O.P. 


One feels diffident of writing about mental prayer precisely because 
it is so personal and so intimate in its actual practice. There is 
always danger by too many words of complicating what is essen- 
tially simple, and thereby of impeding rather than of aiding those 
who, perhaps quite unconsciously, have attained to a very wonder- 
ful form of secret communication with God. Prayer like sanctifying 
grace, from which it springs, is God’s special gift to each soul, and 
the power of it resides within its hidden recesses. Prayer is the 
expression of the interior life, known, in a measure by the soul, but 
perfectly only to God. It is His appointed and very special way of 
joining the soul to Himself. 


The Gospels are our surest guide in discovering the true way of 
prayer. In them we witness the prayer of Christ Himself, which is 
the beginning and continued source of all Christian prayer. In 
them also we possess His teaching so clearly revealing the Father’s 
desire to hear us, that His loving care may be made manifest. 
But that is not all. The Gospels present us with the picture of all 
kinds of souls—sinners as well as saints—in prayer, or, let us say, 
in conversation with Christ, which is the same thing. ‘For by him 
we both have access in one Spirit to the Father’ (Eph. 2:18). 


Our Lord set down no rigid rules—no meticulous methods of 
prayer. He set no barriers. ‘Come to me all you that labour and are 
burdened, and I will refresh you’ (Mt. 11:28). His great desire 
was to make access easy and assured, to draw all souls unto Himself 
through the testimony of love than which there is none greater. 
‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things to 
myself’ (Jn. 12:32). In this approach to Him one thing was ob- 
viously necessary. All who would receive of Him must accept Him 
for what He was, and claimed to be, namely the Incarnate Son of the 
ever-living Father, who had descended to redeem and to restore. 
We are told that He would work no miracles in His native town 
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because of their unbelief. Faith was the only introduction needed 
by those who sought acquaintance, which, as intimacy grew, 
developed into a sincere friendship. Only those really knew Him 
who believed in Him. Faith discerned between enemy and friend. 


It is most helpful to take up the Gospels and review all the various 
types of people who held conversation with Him, and whose 
words expressed fervent prayer. It was of little concern how self- 
interested was their approach, or even how unreasonable were their 
petitions. How sympathetically He treated, for instance, that of the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee! The Pharisees were shocked be- 
cause He spoke with sinners. No need was passed over. He desired 
to be for each and all the fount of good, material as well as spiritual. 
His great desire was that men might come to Him. Some came to 
adore, some, like Magdalen, sat silently at His feet. Others com- 
plained. Some wept bitterly. Some rejoiced with their hosannas. 
Some asked to be remembered when He came into His Kingdom. 
All was spontaneous, all was personal; dictated firstly, by the 
knowledge of Him—‘I believe, O Lord,’ secondly, by complete 
confidence in His power and willingness to aid—‘Lord, if thou 
wilt,’ and, finally, by a wonderful love of friendship—‘I have called 
you my friends.’ 


In this variety of dispositions and of needs with which we are 
presented in the Gospel, we can see the picture, in one way or 
another, of ourselves, and for that reason also of our way of mental 
prayer. Perhaps, it is well to analyse this way of prayer a little 
further, and develop the underlying thoughts which make Christian 
prayer so wonderful a contact of the soul with God. 


THE DIVINE PRESENCE 


In the Gospel those who conversed in faith with Christ beheld 
Him physically present before them, they heard His voice or felt 
the touch of His hand. That presence is no longer possible or even 
desirable. He said that it was good for us that He should go 
away. But though no longer visible, His presence is no less 
real. He, together with the Father and Holy Spirit, is actively 
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and lovingly present in the soul of each one by His grace. Only in 
the precious moments of Holy Communion can we enjoy the com- 
fort of His humanity as well as of His Divinity, But however 
present in us, we must ever remember that He is the Divine 
Person who became man, and whose humanity, though now 
gloriously reigning in Heaven, remains the instrument of our 
redemption and sanctification. Virtue continues to go out from 
Him as of old in the Gospel. 


Our first thought in the setting of ourselves to mental prayer 
must be this truth of His abiding presence in our souls. He is 
ever waiting for us to converse with Him. Martha’s words to 
Magdalen present the initial impulse to secret prayer; “The Master 
is come and calleth for thee.’ It may well be that this immense 
thought is enough of itself to hold us in silent prayer. It sufficed 
for Mary Magdalen who sat at His feet and merely listened to His 
word. What is important is to realise that this presence is essentially 
personal. He dwells within me for me and for me alone, that I may 
enjoy the fulness of His own life, which He shares with me through 
the Spirit of adoption, whereby I cry in unison with Him, Abba, 
Father. 


We must also be convinced that He is immensely interested in 
the actual life of each one, in all its circumstances, in all its diffi- 
culties, in my weaknesses as well as in my virtues. He would help 
me to sanctify myself in all that happens. He would make His own 
all the immediate cares and anxieties of the very moment in which 
I have turned towards Him. The very things that seem to be a 
distraction become for that reason a motive of prayer. I need Him 
in the things that occupy my mind at the moment. He is present 
for the real me. My soul is naked before Him. How well He knows 
me, far better than I can ever know myself. All subterfuge is un- 
availing. I cannot blind Him as I would try at times to blind myself. 
Motives of my actions appear as they really are. He understands my 
weakness and sympathises, yet at the same time urges me to better 
things—to self-denial, to sincerity, to self-surrender, 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


It is already obvious that it is faith which reveals to me not 
only the presence of Jesus, but the manner of that presence. Faith 
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is His communicated light unto the knowledge of God and of 
myself in God. It opens a vast world of thought and therefore 
of prayer. St. Augustine defines prayer in words familiar to us 
from the catechism as the ‘raising of the mind to God.’ He means 
of the mind illumined by Divine revelation. Faith is the foundation 
of the entire supernatural life of the soul. Of necessity it must also 
be the foundation of prayer. I must use the knowledge which I have 
of God, and of myself in Him in order to pray. That is why we are 
recommended to ask for light. But the asking must be sincere. 
Of what use is light unless we walk in it? 


St. Paul sought for the ‘most excellent knowledge which is in 
Christ Jesus Our Lord.’ That knowledge is twofold, because 
He is God as well as man. He reveals the splendour of the Divinity 
as whenit shone through His humanity during His Transfiguration. 
But His truth also shines on man in relation to God. Though 
equal to the Father as God, yet as man He subjected Himself 
completely to His Divine will. His final sacrifice on the Cross 
proclaimed man’s total dependence on God. Our Lord taught this 
same truth to St. Catherine of Siena as the rule of all progress 
in the spiritual life: “Remember that I am who am, and that thou art 
who art not.’ My total dependence and nothingness is of its nature the 
prevailing idea in the raising of my mind to God. I am nothing. 
I am, therefore, in need of everything from God who desires in 
His infinite love, which first called me into being, to satisfy the 
yearnings of my soul, even beyond the power of its own seeking. 


It is faith which tells me the things I should ask for, because it 
reveals to me the awful need which I, in common with all men, 
have of God, so infinitely good in Himself, and the source of all 
good outside of Himself. It is faith also that reveals how completely 
our loving Father gives life through His Son. This was the burden 
of all Christ’s teaching. Looking again to the mystery of the Incar- 
nation, which is God’s answer to the Fall, I become still more 
conscious of the truth expressed by St. John: ‘God hath so loved 
us.’ Faith reveals to me that God is love, and that life which has 
come out from Him is saturated with that love. 


In the contemplation of Divine things, St. Thomas declares that 
we need to be led by the hand. That hand is the hand of Christ, 
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whose sacred humanity leads to the knowledge of the invisible 
God. The life and teachings of the Saviour present a vast field of 
thought, and to think of them affectionately is to pray, though no 
words are said. We are being possessed by truth. ‘This is eternal 
life that they may know thee the only true God and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.’ If our time of mental prayer has been spent 
in raising the mind to God in the thought of these mysteries, aided 
by the Holy Ghost, we have made an excellent mental prayer. 
There is no need of resolutions unless they spontaneously accom- 
pany this attachment to God through faith. 


THe Man oF DESIRES 


Faith is a virtue which contains within itself its own particular 
good. But its nature is to lead us through the knowledge of God 
to the desire of Him and of all the good of which He is the source. 
To know God is to love Him. This love is first of all for our own 
sakes through the virtue of hope. God infuses into the soul a 
longing, backed by His promise to bestow that for which the soul 
longs. To give thought to this longing, and to the promises of God 
is again the raising of the soul in prayer. To think of the joy of 
heaven, to think of the good of sanctifying grace, and of all the 
means which God has put at my disposal is virtually to express my 
gratitude to God. To express complete trust in what Christ has 
secured for us by His Passion and death is to give glory to God the 
unique source of good. 


Of its nature the prayer of hope leads to petition, since it is a 
seeking not only for God who is my final end, but for all the things 
that lead to that end, both spiritual and material. With it is associa- 
ted a salutary fear of all that might impede me from attaining to 
that end, above all my own weakness. My failures and sins can 
loom up largely in its light, and firm resolutions of the most 
practical kind may well result from the strengthening of the desires 
of God. ‘When I am weak, then am I strong.’ The thought of sin- 
fulness drives the soul back to God, to the healing hand of Christ. 
‘Of myself I can do nothing, but I can do all things in Him who 
strengtheneth me.’ The earnestness of desire is the mainspring 
of prayer. Our Lord instructed St. Catherine: ‘Allow not your 
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desire to be weakened. Lower not your voice. Cry out to me that I 
may have mercy on the world.’ In this prayer of desire the earnest 
soul receives powerful aid from the Holy Ghost who moves us 
not only through grace but through His gifts. St. Paul insists that 
the Spirit helps us in our infirmity. He forms desires in us, even. 
those which surpass our own understanding. 


The prayer of hope is very perfect in its own order. True, it is 
the love of God for our own sakes. But God seeks us to love Him 
in that way. In the prayers of the Saints we find repeatedly those 
which express desire of the Supreme Good. Because of the dis- 
tinction between perfect and imperfect charity, it may be thought 
that such a prayer is only for the imperfect, and souls should seek 
what is more perfect. The truth is that there is an ascending order 
in the love of God, and hope is the way of that ascent. St. Thomas 
says that hope leads to charity since the promise of reward tends 
to the love of Him who rewards. But the result of charity, he 
declares, is to further increase hope, since ‘we hope chiefly from 
our friends.’ The prayer of hope for that reason tends to acts of 
the pure love of God, but these acts tend to express even still 
greater confidence in the Divine goodness of God. 


HEART SPEAKS TO HEART 


Love is the act of the virtue of charity, and prayer is its express- 
ion. This is the highest form of prayer because it no longer seeks 
to obtain something from God, but to give. It possesses a delight 
of its own for the heart that loves. St. Thomas declares that it 
imparts a sense of belonging. He also emphasises its spontaneity, 
so that the soul loves to love. Love is nourished by love, just as a 
fire increases by burning. God is so infinitely lovable, that the 
soul can never say it is enough. Abyss calls to abyss. The perfec- 
tion of this prayer resides in the thought that God is my friend, 
and I am a friend of God. For that reason St. Teresa speaks of 
mental prayer as ‘nothing else than a divine friendship, a frequent 
conversation, heart to heart, with Him who I know loves me.’ 
Friendship is something very personal, and its prayer for that 
reason is most intimate and secret. Here again the presence of God 
plays its important role. It is not a question of trying to love one 
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who is far away, or merely a memory to be lovingly recalled. St. 
Thomas emphasises the fellowship or companionship on which 
this affection of the heart if founded. But the presence of the friend 
is sought for in the prayer of charity, not so much that I may 
delight in his nearness, but that I may give delight to my friend, 
that I may prove how sincere is my love. My delight is to know 
that he knows that I love him. This was wonderfully expressed by 
St. Peter: ‘Lord thou knowest all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” 


Some spiritual writers would seem to have put this contemplative 
prayer of friendship beyond the reach of any but the saints,— 
to seek such might be tempting God. Yet, the infused virtue of 
charity is in all who are in sanctifying grace. All should be en- 
couraged for that reason to engage in the prayer which corresponds 
to it. ‘I am come to cast fire on the earth: and what will I but that 
it be kindled.’ St. Thomas speaks of the ease with which charity 
exercises its movement in the soul. ‘No virtue has such a strong 
inclination to its act as charity has, nor does any virtue perform 
its act with greater pleasure.’ 


The power of the prayer of charity is not only in the affections of 
the heart which express its love but in the efhcacy with which it 
impels the soul completely in conformity with the wishes of the 
beloved. Love seeks to give itself totally. All that is an impediment 
to that complete surrender becomes distasteful. In this way our 
prayer descends to the practical issues of the spiritual life. Charity 
commands the moral virtues and gives new incentives to conquest 
over self. Love inspires the most powerful of all resolutions. I 
emerge from my prayer strengthened in love and in all the dictates 
of that love. ‘Paratum cor meum Domine.’ 


In dividing the zones of prayer according to the theological 
virtues which are its source, it must be remembered that the 
spiritual life is a whole, and in practice the soul can wander as it 
will. There are no watertight compartments in the spiritual life. 
Faith, hope and charity are as intimately connected as are the 
faculties of intelligence and the will. They act in unison and in- 
crease reciprocally. Faith is not just intellectualism, it is attachment 
to God who is light. Hope is more than confidence in God. It is 
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already a foretaste of the joy which He has promised to the soul, — 
an ever growing desire to share in the ineffable glory which God 
will give to those who love Him. But charity is the end itself. 
‘Charity’, says St. Thomas, ‘loves God immediately.’ It is directly — 
heart to heart. Leaving the imperfection of its knowledge of faith, 
and its self-interest of hope behind, it goes straight to God as 
He is in Himself, ‘and becomes more intent on loving than of being 
loved.’ Christ prayed at His Last Supper to His Eternal Father; — 
‘I have made known thy name to them, and will make it known; 
that the love, wherewith thou hast loved me, may be in them, 
and I in them.’ This is the work which goes on in souls until the 
end of time. My love of God is God’s own love infused into me, 
that I may love Him as He loves Himself. This is the seed which | 
is set in each soul at Baptism. It is meant to grow and continue 
growing through our own co-operation with grace. There is no 
limit to the road of love, but its progressive steps can be nothing 
else than the steps of love. The mental prayer which reaches into 
this high region of love is the most perfect of all prayer, and the 
strongest assurance of progress in the spiritual life. 


‘The church shows us in Mary the salvation of the world, 
its liberation from the weight of its own sin and from its own 
servitude; for, in her, the whole world is already saved, 
freed, redeemed. And in her the world contemplates the 
glory that is its very own, the beauty that in time will 
belong toit. That glory, that beauty which creation has lost, 
creation finds again in Mary, and the re-discovery is of 
something more lightsome, purer, greater—Divo Barsotti, 
Il Mistero Cristiano nell’ Anno Liturgico, p. 75. 


c 


St. Dominic 


The man and the legend 
DAPHNE PocHIN Mou.Lp 


HE was slender, of medium height, handsome, with hair fair and 
bright eyes, a clear musical voice and slender hands whose beauty 
everyone seems to have noticed. ‘From out his forehead and between 
his eyebrows a radiant light shone forth, which drew everyone 
to love and revere him. He was always joyous and cheerful, except 
when moved to compassion at anyone’s sorrows.’ 


In those terms St. Dominic’s contemporaries tried to describe 
his personal appearance and the dynamic quality of his charm. 
Across the centuries stretches the saint’s extraordinary power of 
arousing loyalty and affection; just as when he walked the roads of 
Europe singing the Ave Maris Stella and the Veni Creator, it is 
still not easy to come into contact with St. Dominic and fail to 
come to love him. 


Yet, certainly outside of the Catholic Church, St. Dominic 
is one of the least known and least understood of Catholic saints, 
It would indeed be true to say that whereas St. Francis has been 
the victim of a legend, St. Dominic has been the victim of a libel. 
It comes as a shock to discover that the real St. Francis was a 
much more angular and interesting individual than the popular 
impression of a rather sentimental animal-lover, and that the 
real St. Dominic was not the persecuting inquisitor, bent on the 
destruction of truth, as he has sometimes been represented by 
Protestants. 


Two reprints from Blackfriars** now make again available the 
excellent Life of St. Dominic by the late Fr. Bede Jarrett and 
The Lives of the Brethren which indicate the saint’s impact on his 


* The Life of St. Dominic. Bede Jarrett, O.P. Blackfriars 12/6 (First edition, 1924). 

* The Lives of the Brethren of the Order of Preachers. 'Translated by Placid Conway, 
O.P. Edited with notes and introduction by Bede Jarrett, O.P. Blackfriars 16/-. 
(First edition 1896). 
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early followers. Together they build up an impression of what 
St. Dominic was like, the men who came to enter the Order of 
Preachers, and of the world in which they moved. 


It was a world full of new developments, new ideas and new 
possibilities for good or evil. The early 13th century saw beside 
the old rural, feudal world the new growth of towns and within 
the cities a new outlook on life, more independent, questioning, 
seeking too for guidance in spiritual things and for a fuller under- 
standing of the Faith. Yet the Church was slow to respond to the 
new order and the new needs, she seemed tied to the past and the 
efforts of reforming Councils to organise clerical education and 
supply the urgent need for preachers had not been successful. It is 
not surprising that the laity often took matters into their own hands 
and organised groups of individuals who attempted to preach and 
to live lives of penance and poverty in vivid contrast to the pomp 
and circumstance which surround the Catholic hierarchy. 


Some of these groups, like the Waldenses, said to have been 
begun by Peter Waldo of Lyons, c. 1176, were in intention Catholic 
but gradually drifted into heresy, coming to hold eventually the 
necessity of living in complete poverty as they claimed the Apostles 
had done and to deny the Church’s sacramental teaching. Others 
were definitely heretical and anti-Catholic from their very begin- 
ning. Large areas fell under the influence of the Cathari or Albigen- 
ses, men who held the ancient and persistent belief that all matter 
is evil. Whilst their leaders commanded respect by their extreme 
asceticism, their followers, who needed only to accept the full con- 
sequences of their faith at death, could have the best of both worlds 
as it were. It would no longer, for instance, be thought wrong to 
seize the property of the Church. 


These heresies were especially widespread and well entrenched 
in southern France and northern Italy. And it should be recalled 
that in those days the spoken word, preaching and lecturing and 
the public disputation, were the only available means of reaching 


the mass of the people. Very large numbers could not read and 
books were scarce and expensive. 


The Church’s first attempts to meet the heresy, by sending 
preachers into the areas affected, failed and Fr. Bede Jarrett traces the 
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history of both the social movements of the period and its heresies, 
and the almost accidental way in which St. Dominic came into 
contact with the problem and in working on it came to bring into 
being the Order of Preachers. 


At the same time, St. Francis was meeting the challenge of the 
times on another level. He was showing that it was possible to 
bring all the idealism that had inspired the first Waldenses, the 
following of Christ in poverty and simplicity, into the context of 
the Church. Meantime Dominic was concerned to build up a 
body of men who could meet the intellectual challenge of a reasoned 
heresy like that of the Cathari, and the austerity of whose lives 
would bear successful comparison with those of the heretical 
leaders. They were to be, as Pope Honorius III described them 
in the Bull establishing the Order of Preachers officially, ‘cham- 
pions of the faith and the true lights of the world.’ The expression 
‘true lights of the world’ came in fact from the hymn for the feast 
of the Apostles and showed how both Catholic and heretic were 
at that time concerned to return to a real following of the Apostles’ 
way of life. 


In this way the Franciscan and Dominican friars came into being; 
something quite new in the life of the Church, international, 
centrally organised, as against the individual units of the older 
Benedictine monasticism and its offshoots. Ireland had long ago, 
in the days of the Celtic Church, had a very similar idea, of monks 
who were also apostles and of monasteries grouped in dependence 
on one principal house; but St. Columbanus’ rule had been re- 
placed by Benedict’s, and the friars appeared as something danger- 
ously modern and in fact provoking considerable opposition and 
hostility in many quarters. 


St. Dominic’s Order of Preachers has been described as in 
origin ‘a canonical institute with a markedly monastic character’. 
Against a background of life formed and moulded by monastic 
life, the Preachers were to develop an intellectual apostolate, to 
fulfil the vision that the mother of St. Dominic had, of the dog 
with the torch of truth in its mouth running about the world. 
They went to the universities first to study and then to teach; 
university students and professors flocked to join the Order, 
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‘Bologna’, reported Blessed Reginald of Orleans of that great 
mediaeval academic centre, ‘is in flames.’ The Order of Preachers 
was, according to Humbert de Romans, ‘the first Order that had 
taken study for the aim of its foundation’ yet ‘study is not the object 
of the Order, but is absolutely necessary for the accomplishing 
of the aforesaid object (namely, preaching and the saving of souls), 
which cannot be achieved without study.’ 


Humbert de Romans was Master General of the Order when the 
collection known as the Lives of the Brethren was compiled. In his 
introduction he says that the collection was made as the result 
of an ordination of the General Chapter held in Paris in 1256, 
when every Prior who had heard or known of any miracle or edifying 
occurrence was to send an account of it to the Master General. 
St. Dominic had died in 1221, people who had known him were 
still alive and all the memory of the first days of the Order’s en- 
thusiasm and rapid growth was still fresh. 


The bare figures indicate something of what must have happened. 
Dominic had said that the seed must be sown, scattered; if it 
was hoarded, it would rot; and had scattered his little group of 
sixteen to different centres in Europe. This was on August 15th, 
1217. When Dominic died, there were some sixty convents of 
men and four of women. When the General Chapter began to 
collect material about the early days, in 1256, there were, it has been 
estimated, about seven thousand Dominicans and by the end of 
the century around ten thousand. These are the bare statistics, 
the stories of The Lives of the Brethren fill out the picture and tell of 
the kind of men who were attracted to the. Order, the difficulties 
they encountered and the lives they led. 


The collection of stories and legends is, of course, very much a 
mediaeval book. Today we play down the miraculous and tend to 
write about the ordinary, to describe everyday life rather than the 
extraordinary. The mediaeval outlook was in point of fact more 
natural, to take the ordinary and the usual for granted, and report 
the miraculous and the odd and extraordinary. Accordingly the 
modern reader of the Lives of the Brethren may feel at first a little 
disconcerted by this different emphasis, with its steady succession 
of miracle stories. He should also remember that the book was 
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intended for private circulation amongst the Dominicans themselves 
alone; that it is a kind of family chronicle or compilation for that 
family’s own particular use and interest. 


Perhaps if there is a fault in Fr. Bede Jarrett’s picture of St. 
Dominic it is in that some of Fr. Jarrett’s own Englishness is 
transposed onto the Spanishness of St. Dominic. The legends in 
the Lives of the Brethren, even if perhaps they are only legends about 
the saint, are in character and help us to correct that slight dis- 
tortion. Here is Sister Cecilia, an old woman now, who had known 
St. Dominic in her youth, telling how the devil once appeared to 
the saint as he was writing by the light of a candle. The devil took 
the shape of an ape and began to dance about and make faces. 
Dominic told him to be quiet and gave him the candle to hold, 
as the candle burned down, ‘the ape’s paws began to be burnt, 
which made him wriggle about and howl from pain... . Again 
St. Dominic cautioned him to bide quiet.’ So the ape stood and let 
the candle burn his paws, until eventually Dominic, apparently 
having finished his writing, got up and drove him off with a stick. 
And then Sister Cecilia finishes her tale with something that gives 
a sudden and vivid insight into her memory of the saint and of his 
character. ‘St. Dominic told this miracle to all the brothers and 
sisters in Sister Cecilia’s hearing, and she watched him imitating 
the ape’s antics.’ 


There are flashes of real life and real characterisation of this 
sort all through the book. It is easy to read how the Cathar heretics 
believed all matter to be evil and created by the devil. But here is the 
idea and the teaching in actual life. A young man of ‘a simple and 
confiding nature’ had lived twelve years with the heretics in the 
diocese of Florence, for he was impressed by their show of sanctity 
and wished to devote himself to the service of God. ‘As he was 
standing in the open sunshine one day with some companions, 
a heretic with whom he was acquainted said: ‘See now, friend 
Florimond, how Lucifer bestows his warmth upon us.’ The young 
man had never realised that this was part of their doctrine, refused 
to believe it, and leaving the heretics eventually joined the Dom- 
inicans. 


Then too there are the accounts of miracles which were not 
appreciated: the lady who gave an alms of meal to some of the 
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friars and then finding her supply miraculously undiminished, 


| 
| 
| 
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roundly abused the brethren at their next call for despising her — 
gift and surreptitiously returning it to her. And there was the dying _ 


laybrother to whom St. Agatha appeared in a vision to console 
him and speak to him of divine things. ‘What negligence is this,’ 
the sick man cried out, ‘that women can slip into our cloisters, and 
what is worse, with not so much as one seeing them!’ 


The impression the first Dominican friars made on one anchor- 
ess in Lombardy brings the mediaeval scene to life, the anchoress 
in her hermitage, filled with expectation of great things of the new 
Order until the friars actually appeared. And then ‘noticing how 
fair complexioned they were (for they were freshly shaven), and 
how good-looking in their comely habit, she utterly despised them 
at heart, saying within herself, “How can such men keep chaste 
going thus through the world?” Previous to the meeting she had 
pictured them to herself as men of austere and forbidding mien, 
wearing long beards as if come fresh from some desert: so she 
slammed the window to and shut herself up.’ 


But the students came in crowds. Blessed Jordan of Saxony, 
the successor of St. Dominic as Master General, ‘used to frequent 
those towns which were the seats of learning.’ He would preach one 
Lent in Paris and the next in Bologna and while he was there ‘the 
convent resembled a beehive from the numbers which swarmed 
in and poured out to join the different provinces of the Order.’ 
Blessed Jordan himself was, it seems likely, the same individual 
as the celebrated mathematician known as Jordanus Nemorarius, 
but his science did not narrow his outlook. The present book tells 
how when a weasel ran across his path and that of his companions, 
Blessed Jordan called it back again: ‘Come forth, good animal, 
in God’s name, that I may admire you.’ 


Two friars with Irish connections are mentioned in the book, 
Walter of Cork, whose death is described and who must, from his 
name, have been English or Anglo-Irish, and Reginald, who was 
probably Italian and eventually became Archbishop of Armagh. 
This Reginald relates that he was present at Bologna when there 
were only two loaves to feed the large community there but in 
St. Dominic’s hands these were multiplied into a more than 
sufficient amount. Reginald became Archbishop of Armagh in 1247. 
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And so the account goes on of the marvels that had marked the 
early days of the Order, of the devil’s attacks and Our Lady’s 
protection. It should perhaps be noted that the version from which 
the present translation was made by Fr. Placid Conway was not, 
as the Introduction notes, ‘always the best, in fact, it very often 
gives later and much more detailed versions of the legends, less 
sober, even at times exaggerated, and almost untheological. More- 
over, certain passages, no doubt considered disedifying, have been 
omitted.’ We are referred to the original Latin text in the Monu- 
-menta Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Historica of 1896: it 
_seems a pity that in this reprinting of the translation the opportunity 
‘was not taken to revise it and bring it into line with this critical 
edition. The translation would be of much greater use and value 
‘if one could always be certain that all of the incidents described 
were in the original text of the Lives of the Brethren. 


The collection contains two short references to St. Thomas 
Aquinas, but one cannot escape the impression that the friars 
‘themselves of those early days naturally enough looked to those 
who had died for the Faith, and especially St. Peter of Verona, 
-as their greatest men. The libel on Dominic and the Dominicans 
_has always seen them as the hunters and the heretics as the hunted 
-and persecuted; the Lives of the Brethren relates how when the 
Dominicans were entrusted with the work of the Inquisition in 
1236 (against the Order’s own wishes) the result was that Ja 
were exposed to very many and grave dangers.’ It tells how ‘i 
-many places poe brethren were cruelly treated and despoiled of 
‘their property’ and goes on to relate the martyrdom of those 
who actually died for the Faith. 


It was against a background of an active, powerfully supported 
and militant heresy that St. Dominic brought into being the 
Order of Preachers. Yet in trying to meet the immediate needs 
of his own time, he built up an organisation to meet the needs 
of all time, to proclaim and to defend the truth. The actual prob- 
lems, the heresies of each particular age, the way that men live, 
change, but every century has a crying need for knowledge of God. 
Of Dominic himself, Blessed Jordan of Saxony wrote that the 
saint often made one special petition to God, ‘that a true love 
might be his to help effectively in the saving of men’s souls, 
deeming himself then only a real member of Christ’s mystic body 
when he could spend his whole being on gaining men, as his Lord 
Jesus had spent Himself for them on the Cross.’ 
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Tue SHEEPFOLD AND THE SHEPHERD. Columba Cary-Elwes, O.S.B.° 
Longmans, Green and Co. pp. 259. 15/-. 


TuE rise of the modern State, the disestablishment of religion and the 
appearance of the ‘pluralist’ society has forced all thinking Christians te 
face up to the problem of toleration. In Scandinavia, in some Swiss | 
cantons, and in Northern Ireland, the conditions of an earlier age have | 
survived, but almost everywhere else, both Catholics and Protestants have 
struggled to clarify their minds on this issue. The Catholic, with Pope 
Leo XIII, must condemn that kind of toleration which comes from 
indifference and which holds that we are all more or less in error. But on 
the other hand, the Catholic must accept toleration in some sense. 


As under our own constitution, the State must promulgate the guarantee 
of religious liberty, not merely as a lesser evil to be endured out of tolera-~ 
tion, or as a relative good thing to be endured so long as we live in a state 
of disunity, but as a principle acquired permanently and definitely.* 


Pope Pius XII says that the duty of repressing moral and religious » 
error cannot be an ultimate norm of action but rather should be subordinate 
to higher and more general norms, which in some circumstances permit, 
and even perhaps seem to indicate as the better policy, toleration of error in 
order to promote a greater good. The jurist, the statesman, the sovereign 
Catholic State in the community of nations are all agreed that that which 
does not correspond to truth or to the norm of morality objectively, 
has no right to exist, to spread, or to be activated. They must also agree 
that a failure to impede this with civil laws and coercive measures can 
nevertheless be justified in the interest of a higher and more general good. 


It would be an injustice to Dom Cary-Elwes to concentrate on this 
aspect of our relations with Protestants, as expressed by him in The 
Sheepfold and the Shepherd, but most readers will probably find it one of | 
the most topically vital sections of his book. Sincere Protestants may 
with some show of indignation assert that the Catholic Church is prepared 
to make no compromise with the separated churches in an effort to achieve 
unity. If they are logical, however, they must admit that there can be no 
‘half-way house’ in regard to faith and doctrine. It would be, and is, im- 
possible to admit of error in doctrine on a single point and still believe 


* The Church will never abandon the totalitarianism of the faith, or intran- 
sigence in the realm of truth, but without denying herself in any way, she may, 
when necessary, limit her vindication of truth, and the exercise of faith to 
spiritual means and to the domain of conscience. 
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that one was preserving the teaching of Christ. What then is the purpose 
of a book of this kind? Perhaps its greatest service will be to Catholics. 
We are inclined to stand aloof, to leave the wayward sheep in the darkness, 
to hold out no helping or welcoming hand, to act like the elder brother 
of the Prodigal Son. The great sin, says Father Cary-Elwes, is our lack of 
charity towards those ‘other’ Churches, our tremendous bias, historical, 
political and religious, towards a people who are not at all responsible 
for their position as were their 16th century forebears. We have no right 
to remain passive. If we cannot compel them to enter, let us persuade them 
to return. The instinct of bigotry is not dead; it smears the mirror of 
truth, it deadens the will to friendship. As St. John of the Cross says, 
‘Where no love is, put love, and you will draw love out.’ The Sheepfold 
and the Shepherd is dedicated to all those who seek the unity of Christ, 


in charity and in truth. 
Paul McDonnell, O.S.B. 


Jesus THe Saviour. By Father James, O.F.M. Cap. Price 12/6. 
Gill, Dublin. 


Tue author by way of introduction to so tremendous a subject as that 
_ of human redemption through Jesus the Saviour significantly reminds us 
~ of ‘a little boy of five’ whose simple question ‘What is God?? betokened a 
_ life of intense, yet humble searching after Divine things, so magnificently 
_ pursued as to earn from the Church the title of ‘Universal Doctor.’ At 
home with one so outstanding amongst ‘the little ones’ to whom God 
reveals His mysteries, Father James invites and helps his readers to scale 
the heights, to which Aquinas has long accustomed him, whence a vaster 
view is unfolded of the limitless horizons of God’s love poured out on man 
_ through the mystery of the Incarnation. 


The opening eulogy of St. Thomas is not merely a disciple’s tribute 
to a well beloved master, but an assurance to the reader of security in his 
teaching, especially in regard to the Divine plan of redemption through 
Christ. Father James shows how that design, eternally decreed, is linked 
with the revealed truth of the Trinity, and forms the centre point of the 
theme of the Summa of man’s return to God whence he has come. 


Having established the supreme motive of God’s mercy, which contains 
as well a plenitude of Divine justice, the author moves from eternity to 
time, from the promise to its fulfilment. Down the ages of awaiting which 
were needed for the heralding of so great a king, God prepared a particular 
people for the coming of His Son. Finally He sent His chosen one—the 
Precursor to make straight the immediate paths of the Saviour, whose 
voice would be stilled in martyrdom only when the words of Life itself 


had sounded out to men. 


Subsequent chapters of this fine book are devoted to the Saviour Him- 
self, whose redemptive achievement is proclaimed in the texts of the New 
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Testament. Every event in the life of Christ—His teaching, His miracles, 
and especially His Transfiguration, Passion, Resurrection and Ascension,—- , 
proclaim the grandeur of fulfilment. The grace of redemption is more thar 
a forgiving and forgetting of trespasses on the part of God. “The centra’ . 
point in redemption is the veritable renovation of the sinner’s being, the 
new creation which he has become.’ This plenitude of life is the essentia’ 
need of our modern age, characterised by a despair and pessimism, which 
to-day beset men in the prevailing darkness of error which both denies the 


truth of man’s creation and decries his redemption. 


Ambrose Crofts, O.P. 


ORDINATION TO THE PriEsTHOOD. John Bligh, S.J. Sheed and Ward, 
1955. 16/-. 


On laying down this book, the reviewer cannot help regretting that it 
did not appear many years ago. Such an excellent introduction to the rite 
of Ordination has long been lacking in English-speaking countries. Dom 
de Puniet’s study on the Roman Pontifical has been, in fact, the only 
available commentary of a scholarly nature. The months before Ordina- 
tion are so often filled with anxious revision of material for examinations, 
with the rehearsal of the ceremonies of Holy Mass, and of the other > 
sacred functions, that too little time is given to studying the actual rite 
of ordination. 


Even when it is studied, the minds of the ordinands are often so pre- 
occupied with thoughts of ‘the essentials’ and ‘non-essentials’, of effects 
‘ex opere operato’ and complicated rubrics, that the rich doctrine and 
symbolism contained in the magnificent texts of the Liturgy escape their 
notice. How many, for instance, have time to reflect upon the very purpose 
of the powers they are receiving—‘Bestow, Almighty God, on this Thy 
servant the dignity of the priesthood; renew in his heart the spirit of 
holiness, that he may keep the office of second rank that he has received 
from thee, O Lord, and gently reproach the conduct of others by the 
example of his holy life.’? 


The book is divided into two sections: (a) Introductory and (b) The 
Modern Rite. In the first part, the author deals with the purpose of ordina- 
tion and the development of the rite; he mentions the chief sources from 
which it has sprung, and the various accretions to the primitive kernel. 
Perhaps he has endeavoured to cover too much ground in this part, as 
the treatment of some points, especially of the character of the priesthood, 
is very inadequate. It would have been better to limit this introduction 
to necessary prolegomena for the study of the actual text, and to treat 
of such questions as the powers of the priesthood, the mediaeval opinions 
upon the significance of the different rites, the value of the sources, etc., 
in special appendices. This would have made for clearer exposition and 
would have eliminated the many repetitions in the book. Nevertheless, 
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it is most refreshing to have so critical and honest a presentation of the 
problems which are usually dismissed with an inadequate solution in 
dogmatic text-books. 


The greater part of the book is devoted to a very full commentary 
upon the modern rite. The origin and meaning of each prayer and action 
is explained in language which is both scholarly and readable. The author 
reveals himself as well-read and of balanced judgment, especially in his 
prudent selection of texts to illustrate the symbolic meaning of certain 
rites. As he writes in his preface: ‘It is better to attach a good and suitable 
symbolic meaning to such rites, even though it may not be what the 
inventor intended, rather than to go through them . . . . in a state of com- 
plete puzzlement.’ As we see in the New Paschal Vigil, the Church often 
accepts symbolic explanations which were not intended by the original 
composers of the rite. 


The careful analysis of the ‘Preface’ of Consecration deserves special 
mention as Fr. Bligh brings to bear here his wide knowledge, not only of 
ecclesiastical Latin, but also of the prose-rhythms employed. It would, I 
think, have been a better arrangement to print the text continuously in 
the upper-half of the page, with the commentary below it, but Fr. Bligh is 
catering for a very wide public—‘Readers who do not know Latin are 
advised to pass on at once to the next section!’ (p.104). 


Although a slim volume, this book is well worth the price charged. But 
do not give it as a present to a newly-ordained priest. He should receive 
it a year in advance. 


Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B. 


CaTHOLIC EVIDENCE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. By Cecily Hastings. 
Sheed and Ward, London. 10/6. 


S1xTy pages of general explanation, without one sub-title in its whole 
length, sixty closely argued pages covering all dogmatic theology and bible 
history, introduce this book. Quite obviously the author rejected the 
intellectual spoon-feeding involved in the use of chapter headings, sub- 
headings and summaries. Her method guarantees that one has got to 
read the book to find out what is in it, instead of guessing at the contents 
after reading the paragraph headings; but it is hard work, with so much 
compression. There is, however, a well-defined theme running through 
the introductory section—the Church is the union of God with men in 
Christ. This theme gives a background to the 180 pages of answers given 
in the second part of the book and such a background is necessary. ‘Giving 
an answer to an individual question is always made to some extent difficult 
and unsatisfactory by the fact that no part of the Catholic faith makes 
sense without the whole of it . . . . The would-be answerer feels that a 
long summary of the Church’s doctrine is what is wanted before this 
particular point can be discussed at all.’ 


| 
| 
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The answers to the question, which cover dogmatic theology, moral | 
problems and Scriptural interpretation, are quite ideal. They are selected | 
systematically so as to deal with most of the difficulties a modern man _ 
experiences in thinking about Catholicism. Taking these difficulties then, . 
Miss Hastings shows how the old answers fit them and fit them very 
accurately. 
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This is a most welcome book to anyone engaged in instructing converts 
or study groups. With other books of instruction there always remain 
corners into which the light does not penetrate; they explain doctrine well | 
enough, but even so it never seems quite applicable to our circumstances. — 
Miss Hastings has succeeded in giving honest answers to the difficulties of 
ordinary people. Her style is perfectly suited to answering these questions 
She is accurate in understanding the difficulty and incisive in answering 
it. But one still feels that a more leisurely style would have made the — 


introduction more digestible. 
Eugene O’Sullivan, O.P. 


VIRGINITY. Father J. M. Perrin, O.P. (translated by Katherine 
Gordon). Blackfriars, London, 1956. pp. 162. 12/-. 


IN an appendix to this book there is an English translation of the Holy 
Father’s encyclical letter on Holy Virginity. The book itself could be 
considered as a commentary on the Holy Father’s letter, although it is 
not quoted in Father Perrin’s script. It will be remembered that one of the 
problems the Holy Father had in mind when writing this letter was ‘the 
steady decline in the number of those who are answering the call of God and 
embracing the state of Virginity.” Notice that it is a decline, not in the 
number called, but in the number who answer the call. There is surely 
something lacking to the fulness of Christian Perfection in one who 
receives a Divine call and does not answer it. Perhaps they are wanting 
in that virtue which backs Virginity: 


*“Magnificence”’ is the word most spontaneously written by St. Thomas Aquinas 
in his analysis of virginity. For the Angelic Doctor, here again characteris- 
tically the disciple of the philosophers, the virtue that controls current ex- 
penditure according to reason, avoiding equally meanness and extravagance, 
is liberality. But magnificence is the virtue of grand expenditure, of costly ° 
enterprises demanded for noble and ideal purposes. St. Thomas sees virginity 
as having this quality. Chastity restrains instinct within the bounds of duty, 
subduing it by dictates of conscience. Virginity makes a total sacrifice of it 
for spiritual ends. Emphatically, it is not the meanness that self-centredly 
withholds; nor ts it the prodigality that squanders irrationally. It is mag- 
nificence governing tis spending to the scale of the lofty designs in view. It 
gives all; but what it gives is neither excessive nor disproportionate to the 
good it intends to purchase.’ (p. 18). 
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_ Some time ago I was shocked by remarks made by an eminent Catholic 
lecturer in the presence of Catholics and non-Catholics, of young and old, 
jon the question of Virginity in our school training. Che lecturer felt that 
jthe decrease in the number of marriages in Ireland was due to an over- 
|statement of the case for Virginity, particularly it would seem in our 
convent schools. ‘Better prepare them for the married state, which is 
| equally blessed. Tell them of the beauties of human love’, the lecturer said. 
All this is a perfectly natural point of view, but wide of the mark, because 
jin the supernatural state of Grace, one must prepare for Marriage by 
jkeeping Virginity and appreciating its value. That is the explanation of 
ithe paradox that Mary and Joseph, both Virgins yet married, should 
/ be the models of both states of life. 


| St. Paul sums up the correct attitude: ‘The time is short. It remains 
\that they also who have wives be as if they had none; and they that weep, 
_as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, as if they rejoiced not; and they 
that buy, as though they possessed not, and they that use this world, as if they 
used it not. For the fashion of this world passeth away, (1. Cor. 7: 29). 
Married people who appreciate Holy Virginity and have some of its 
wonderful generosity become the best fathers and mothers. For only 
love born of some kind of chastity can be at all times ready to be dis- 
| interested in self. 


Father Perrin’s book is a very fine analysis of Holy Virginity, its 
value, its perfection, its dangers and possible limitations. His work is 
rich with quotations from early Patristic writings. In the era during which 
‘the Church met paganism openly and showed the world her treasures, 
not the least of which is Holy Virginity, a storm of protest broke out. 
Ambrose, Cyprian, Augustine, Jerome and many others had to defend 
Virginity. From their works and his own adaptation of their thought to 
modern conditions, Father Perrin has producedan excellent study and 
defence of Holy Virginity, suited to our times. For the world’s hostility— 
to which the author devotes a special chapter of his book—is the survival 
of pagan ideas, even in countries whose culture is otherwise fundamentally 

Christian. 
Jerome Toner, O.P. 


Untess Tury Be Sent. By Augustine Rock, O.P.,5.T.D., M.A. Black- 
friars Publications, London. 208 pp. 11/-. 


Tuis is a thorough and painstaking book. It is informative because it 
deals with the nature of preaching and supplies many sources and quota- 
tions dealing with this apostolic office. Indeed it makes lively reading. 
The subject is serious but written in such an attractive manner as to make 
it very interesting from start to finish. 


Fr. Rock in the first lines of the preface tells us his aim: “This work is 
not directly concerned with the art of preaching; it is an attempt to analyse 
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the theological concept of the preaching office in such a way as to shed 
some light on what preaching is and precisely what it is expected to do.’ 
IIc treats skilfully of the seriousness of the office of preaching. ‘The apostles 
and their priestly successors were commissioned by Our Lord to preach the 
kingdom of God. This is God’s way of providing His people with the 
knowledge necessary for salvation. They are encouraged to strive after 
virtue because knowledge is not sufficient unless one takes pains to do what 
is right. The preacher carries great power in his words and this is net 
mere oratory but as St. Bonaventure says: “They are the mouth of Gos 
carrying His word.’ 


This book should make every priest feel very privileged to share in th 
great apostolic office of preaching. To the priest and student this is a 
valuable book. Let them read it. 


A word of praise is due to the publishers on the fine production and the: 
modest price. 


Dominic O’Neill, O.P. 


Tue Curs p’Ars. By Abbé Francois Trochu. Burns Oates. pp.193. 
12/6. 


St. Jean Marie Baptist Vianney, the Curé d’Ars, was an amazing man—~ 
even for a saint. We say this is all nonsense. We are inclined to think of 
him as ‘one of God’s fools,’ a very holy man who was unable to pass his 
examinations, and managed to get ordained by a miracle. But Abbé Trochu 
shows us what a saint really is—a man, flesh and blood like the rest of us, 
with his head in the clouds and his feet on the ground. The Grace of God 
worked wonders in the soul of the farmer’s son from Dardilly and th 
young man who was so long away from school that his memory was unable 
to cope with the lessons was God’s chosen instrument for bringing salva- 
tion to countless thousands of sinners. 


Step by step the Abbé Trochu takes us through the life of the Curé. 
From his childhood in the Godless régime of the French Revolution, 
through his early manhood when the civil authorities and his own weak! 
memory seemed to ensure that he would never be a priest, to his trials 
and triumph as Curé d’Ars. ‘Towards the end of the book there is an 
interesting and enlightening—we might almost say encouraging—chapter 
entitled “he Human side of the Curé d’Ars,’ in which we get the im-- 
pressions he made on his close friends and associates in his spiritual and 
temporal works of charity in the parish. 


This 1s a book we recommend to everybody; to priests, as the saint sets 
an example which they can follow in some far off way; to all the faithful 
as an example of what grace and goodwill can accomplish in even the: 
most unpromising subject—and who can deny that Jean Marie Vianney; 
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